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follow that language as it is used in lyrical poetry is any more
'emotive' than in other kinds of poetry. Shelley's Lines written
in Dejection is as 'objective' as King Lear or Othello. It is
subjective only in the sense that it happens to be concerned
with an emotional state which actually occurred in the life of
the writer. Aesthetically, however, this fact is irrelevant.
It is necessary at this juncture to emphasize, with regard to
what has gone before, that this imaginative prehension of the
inner life which marks the level of the secondary imagination
is in itself not moral. The effort to obtain such clear self-
prehension is not inspired by moral idealism, nor does it arise
from any desire for self-improvement. It arises solely from the
effort of the imagination to relate, or to effect wholeness of
prehension; to get above the flux of experience and grasp it as
a unity. It is not the case therefore that the creative effort
of the artist as it manifests itself in his inner life is to change,
organize, harmonize his reactions; to reform his life in the
light of any pattern, or to impose any moral pattern upon his
life. Rather is it primarily an effort to transcend and be raised
above the life of passion and action and see it as a whole,
instead of experiencing a flux of selves and a succession of
obscurely felt reactions. In other words, it is not a harmony
of emotion and impulse which the poet endeavours to secure;
it is a singleness and clearness of prehensive grasp of the life
of emotion and impulse, which will leave no element in that
life unrelated and isolated. It is a struggle for unity of
prehension, not a struggle for moral unity and adequacy.
We must therefore deny any specifically moral characteristics
to the imagination. This denial is necessary at the outset in
order to realize the true relationship of the life of imagination
to the life of morality. It is true that the life of imagination
is of enormous importance for morality; indeed it may be said
to be a fundamental condition of fine moral achievement. Nor
is it the case that imaginative power and the moral life are in
the slightest degree inimical to each other, and that one must
necessarily diminish the power of the other. The detachment